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ABSTRACT 

There have been few unclassified attempts within the 
United States, if any, to document the guerrilla war in 
Namibia in its totality. This work presents a summary and 
analysis of that struggle through December, 1978, focusing 
on all aspects of the military and civil insurgency/counter- 
insurgency situations. Additionally, Namibia's history, its 
present social, economic, and political conditions, and the 
militant attitudes of the various actors involved are ex- 
amined from the standpoint of tendencies and factors which 
could stimulate violent conflict in the future. Salient 
aspects of these discussions are integrated to form several 
plausible political -military scenarios which include po- 
tentials for near and long term violence and for the 
involvement of external actors in that violence. 

Namibia and the conflict surrounding its pending 
independence play a primary role in the current and future 
stability of southern Africa. This research is an attempt 
to provide policy makers with additional perspective in 
regard to the pursuit of that stability. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. SITUATION 

Namibia (referred to as South West Africa in all 
references predating June, 1968 and still so by South Africa 
and the territory's government) is now scheduled to receive 
full independence in October 1979 after almost a hundred 
years of foreign colonization/administration. It is 
currently administered de jure by a United Nations commission 
which recognizes the South West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) as the authentic representative of the Namibian 
people. De facto administration of the country is in the 
hands of South Africa however. The different moral, 
political, and historical legal perspectives of these actors 
have given rise to differing plans for transitional and post- 
independence political/govemmental organizations and 
processes which have frequently been conflicting and often 
mutually exclusive. The population of Namibia has been 
divided in its support of these different plans and plat- 
forms to an extent which is not yet clear. The situation is 
further complicated by the existence of ethnic and racial 
factions of varying sizes and strengths which are sometimes 
characterized by long-standing and, as independence approaches, 
increasingly vehement antagonism towards each other. 

Guerrilla activity by the military arm of SWAPO in 
support of independence began "of f icially" in 1966, and was 
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conducted at a relatively low level of intensity until 1975. 
At that time the internal turmoil of the Angolan Civil War 
and the subsequent establishment of a supportive govern- 
ment in that country facilitated the use of southern 
Angola as a sanctuary and greater access to foreign military 
material and advisory ' support . The resultant escalation in 
SWAPO guerrilla operations has been aggressively resisted by 
South African military and police units stationed in 
northern Namibia. 

The Namibian independence struggle is partially related 
to and stimulated by the other ongoing or recently con- 
cluded liberation struggles in southern Africa. It is also 
differentiated from these struggles by the legal involve- 
ment and a greater consequent commitment of the U.N. in 
bringing about a true independence of the people, an ex- 
tensive, active South African political and military 
presence, and the intermediatory maneuvering of several 
Western countries in advance of a major crisis flashpoint 
to prevent an escalation of violence. The situation is 
further complicated by the willingness of Eastern nations 
to become actively involved militarily in Africa on behalf 
of selected countries and organizations. Finally, the 
resolution of the conflict has direct implications for the 
questions of internal security and political stability and 
the potential for violence on a much greater magnitude in 
South Africa. In light of the foregoing, it becomes 
apparent that a clear understanding of the issues, attitudes, 
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and capabilities of all interested and involved parties is 
imperative as a basis for accurate estimates and sound 
formulation of U.S. foreign policy in this matter. 

B. PURPOSE 

This paper will analyze various specific aspects of the 
situation described above and, in light of a continuation of 
guerrilla warfare, project likely actions, reactions, and 
possibilities for active intervention by those regional and 
global actors which may have a stake or an interest in the 
final resolution of Namibia's independent status. 

C. HYPOTHESES 

The hypotheses upon which this paper is based and which 
dictated the research objectives for the paper are: 

1. That internal ethnic and political cleavages, 
exacerbated by diverse expectations of social and economic 
changes, have engendered conditions of apprehension within 
the territory's population which are unfavorable to a stable 
and expedient resolution. 

2. a. That the level of militant activism on the part of 
an external actor in support of any of the contending 
internal political factions is a function of the degree of 
legitimacy internationally accorded to that faction, its 
perception of probability of or threat to that faction's 
ultimate success, and its perception of the effects of such 
activism on its own political stability. 
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2.b. That South African interventionist attitudes and 
actions toward Namibia correlate additionally with their 
perceptions of two threats: 1) the threat to South 

African national security presented by international 
communism in the guise of African nationalism and, to a 
lesser extent; 2) the threat to the safety of the Namibian 
White population. 

D. OBJECTIVES AND METHODOLOGY 

Four basic research objectives were selected to support 
the above hypotheses. They are addressed as individual 
sections in the sequence listed below, with the methodology 
and approach that were applied in each case also indicated. 

1. A descriptive historical review of Namibia’s ethnic 
interactions, racial compatibilities, legal status, and 
growth of nationalism. 

2. A descriptive history and analysis of the guerrilla 
warfare focusing on escalation trends, order of battle, 
methods of operation, effectiveness, and external linkages 
of the parties directly involved at the time of writing. 

3. A descriptive analysis of the prospects for a non- 
violent resolution of Namibian independence incorporating 
such factors as distribution of population, resources, 
wealth, and political, ethnic, racial, and economic 
attitudes. 

4. A descriptive analysis of attitudes, involvements 

and relationships of potential external actors and appropriate 
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comparative analyses of the Namibiap conflict with other 
southern Africa wars of liberation. 

In light of the current and continuing nature of the 
overall problem addressed in this paper, it should be 
noted that many aspects of research were terminated with 
events as of 31 December 1978. This was done to facilitate 
production of the paper. 

E. TERMINOLOGY 

Because social and cultural attitudes in Southern 
Africa have been superimposed and developed along racial 
lines (and have facilitated, in turn, a heightened sense of 
racial differentiation) and because these attitudes and 
deliniations are central to the overall problem, clarity 
demands an understanding ofthe associated terminology in the 
context of its common use in that area. The locally differ- 
entiated racial groups are White, African, and Coloured 
(mixed White and African) . The Af ricans and Coloureds are 
generally referred to collectively as Non-White. Ethnic 
groups are viewed as subdivisions of racial groups and 
usually share fundamental cultural values and forms, a 
common general heritage, and some degree of political organ- 
ization. South Africa’s apartheid system places restrictions 
on interaction between racial groups. Within racial groups 
it further seeks to separate the ethnic groups. South 
Africa provides varying degrees of administration at both 
the racial and ethnic levels. The lowest significant level 
of cultural and political association is the tribe. In most 
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cases some degree of familial kinship is felt within a 
tribe. There can be several tribes within a single ethnic 
group. While tribal differentiation between individuals can 
be important within an ethnic group's geographic area, it 
tends to diminish and is replaced by a sense of ethnic unity 
outside the given ethnic territory.'*' 

The use of the territorial names "South West Africa" and 
"Namibia" in this paper also requires clarification. "South 
West Africa" will be used in referring to all events prior 
to June 1968 and in quoting or paraphrasing most South 
African or South West Africa Administration statements. In 
accordance with recognized international usage, the 
territory will be referred to as "Namibia" in all other cases. 

F. SOURCES 

In evaluating research sources, it was recognized that 
reports, analyses, opinions and facts differ significantly 
between the opponents in any conflict situation. In this 
case, where there were variations in historical accounts, 
greater weight was given to those which seemed more reflect- 
ive of current African historical perceptions since these 
form the foundation upon which the prevalent nationalism is 
based. On the other hand, and for several reasons which are 
discussed in Section III, combat accounts of South African 
origin generally received more credence than those promulgated 

1 Wade C. Pendleton, Katutura: A Place Where We So Not 
Stay (San Diego, Ca. : San Diego State University Press, 

1974), p. 6, 15, and F. 3arth , Ethnic Groups and Boundaries , 
cited by Pendleton, p. 10. 
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by SWAPO . Finally, in considerations of conflicting views 
of political, economic, and cultural factors, attempts were 
made to place them within the broader context of recent 
African history in order to obtain proper perspectives. 
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II. THE PEOPLE AND HISTORY 0/ KAMI 31* 



A. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

The purpose of this section is to establish the background, 
foundations, and historical tendencies and attitudes associated 
with the various factors of the total problem as they will 
be analyzed in subsequent sections. Some of these factors 
which will be at least partially developed or made self- 
evident in this section ares 

1. The history of ethnic and racial interactions which 
will serve as a foundation for later analysis of the depth 
and breadth of associated current and projected perceptions, 
attitudes, compatibilities, and stabilities. 

2. A background for the assessment of the strength and 
scope of the perceptions of the different segments of the 
population as to who is rightly entitled to what and who has 
been wronged. This will support discussions on the signifi- 
cance of popular senses of persecution and apprehension or 
mistrust in subsequent sections. 

3. A background for considering the volatility and 
tenacity of the capability of Namibian Non-Whites for 
organized violence and the nature of White response to Non- 
White provocation. 

4. To establish a background for current apparent levels 
of faith in the effectiveness of (and hence the nature of 
cooperation with) the United Nations in successfully 
mediating or resolving the issue of Namibian Independence. 
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5 . To establish a foundation for later analysis of the 
attitudes and the projection of capabilities concerning 
the post-independence national economy. 

B. THE PEOPLE OF NAMIBIA 

Based on official South African estimates, the population 
of Namibia in 197^ was 852,000. If the rate of increase from 
the previous census in 1970 to the 197 ^ estimate has con- 
tinued, the population should be well over a million. South 
Africa has categorized this population largely along ethnic 
lines as shown in Table I. Because much of the African 
population is rural and remote, and also because many of 
the members of some of the ethnic groups have migrated 
throughout the country, some Africans feel that the South 
African figures for some ethnic groups are quite low. SWAPO 

2 

has stated the total population may be well over 1.5 million. 

Map 1 depicts the areas of African occupation in Namibia 
before extensive White settlement. 

Map 2 depicts the official geographic population 
distribution in South West Africa as of 1966 . Map 3 depicts 
the distribution projected by the Odendaal plan in the 
early 1960's. The actual distribution is somewhere in 
between these last two since the Odendaal plan was only 
partially implemented before eventually being scrapped. 

o 

Interview with Kaimbire Tjamuaha, National Unity 
Democratic Organization (NUDO) representative at the United 
Nations, New York, N.Y., 27 July 1978, and Peter Fraenkel , 

The Namibians of South West Africa (London, U.K. : Minority 
Rights Group, 197^) » P* 6 . 
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Table I 



Population Groups in Namibia 





(1974 


estimate) 








Percent of 


Number Residen' 


Population Group 


Number 


Total 


in Homelands 


Ovambo 


360,000 


46 . 5 


290,400 


Whites 


99,000 


11.6 


— 


Damara 


75,ooo 


8.8. 


14,000 


Herero 


56,000 


6 . 6 


18,000 


Kavango 


56,000 


6 . 6 


40,000 


Nama 


37,000 


4.3 


10,000 


Coloureds 


32,000 


3-8 


— 


East-Caprivians 


29,000 


3.4 


25,000 


Bushmen 


26,000 


3.0 


5,000 


Rehoboth Basters 


19,000 


2 . 2 


12,000 


Kao ko landers 


7,000 


0.8 


6,000 


Tswana 


5,000 


0 . 6 


300 


Others 


15,000 


1.8 


— 


Total 


852,000 


100.0 


— 



From Duignan & Gann, South West Africa - Namibia , p. 6 
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Map 1 - Population in 1900 before extensive White settlement 
Adapted from Fraenkel , The Namibians of Southwest Africa , p. 
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Map 2 
Adapted from 




1 Kaokoveld 

2 Ovamboland 

3 Okavango 

4 Capo vi 

5 Fransfontem 

6 Hcfcroiand 

7 Okombahe 

8 Otj»mbmgw« 

9 Ovitoto 

10 Ammuis 

11 Rehoboth 

12 Neuhof 

13 Krantzpiatz 

14 Berseba/Ts«s 

15 Sorom« 

16 Bondels 

17 Warm bad 



Population distribution up to 1966 

■••• Northern boundary of “Police Zone" 

African reserves 




White farmland 
Government land 



- Population distribution up to 1966 

Praenkel , The Namibians of South '.'qs~ Africa , p. "0 
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Kaokoveld 

2 Ovamoolarvd 

3 Okavango 

4 East Capnvi 

5 Damaraiand 

6 Bushmaniand 

7 Hereroland 
3 Rehoboth 

9 TswanaUnd 
10 Namaiand 

A Skeleton Coast 
3 Etosha Game Hev 
C NamiO Game Res. 
D Diamond Areas 



Redistrtbution proposed 
under Odendaal plan and 
currently being implemented 

African "homelands" 



White farmland 



Government land 



Map 3 - Redistribution pro-posed under Odendaal Plan 
Adapted from Fraenkel , The Namibians of South Mest Africa , p. 
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Many areas actually became "homelands" for specific ethnic 
groups, although the population transfer to these homelands 
was rather sparse in some cases, while many of the traditional, 
small, multi-ethnic reserves have officially become part of 
the White area but have retained a significant Non-White 
population base. 

The following paragraphs contain brief descriptions of the 
different ethnic groups found in Namibia. 

1. Ovambo 

The Ovambo people include seven tribes: Kwanyama, 

Ndonga, Kuambi, Ngondjera, Kualuthi, Mbalantu, and 
Ndolonkati-Eunda . The Kwanyama are the largest Ovambo tribe, 
with more people than any other Namibian ethnic group. Some 
of these tribes, most notably the Kwanyama, are split by the 
international border with Angola. The tribal languages are 
of Bantu origins and are inter-intelligible. When in their 
homeland, the Ovambo are primarily pastoral ists and agri- 
culturalists. Many young Ovambo men (at least 50*000 at 
any time) spend much of their time out of the homeland on 
contract labor in the rest of the territory. In the past 
forty years this flow of labor has reduced the Ovambo 
isolation from the rest of the territory. Historically, 
their remoteness, numbers, and organized mode of living 
protected them from raids from the south and the unsuitability 
of southern land to their way of life precluded any advances 
of their own. Later, again due to their numbers and organ- 
ization, South Africa sealed Ovamboland off from the rest 
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of the territory, with all entry and exit controlled by the 
Administration. Partly due to this isolation, the Ovambo 
were long thought of as placid, docile, and content.-' 

2. Damara 

The Damara are a dark-skinned negroid group who differ 

completely from the Bantu-speaking groups. Historically 

they have lacked a central tribal organization and were 

pressed into servitude by the other ethnic groups. They 

gradually gave up their original language and adopted that 

of the Nama. The majority of the people are now spread all 

4 

over the country as laborers. 

3- Herero 

The Herero are a Bantu-speaking group (their language 
differs considerably from other indigienous Bantu-speaking 
groups) and are physically tall and long-limbed. The people 
officially recognized as Herero are located throughout xhe 
central and southern sections of the territory in several 
areas and in Hereroland, their designated homeland. As will 
be discussed shortly, the Kaokolanders in the north are also 



^Ruth First, South West Africa (Gloucester, Mass*. 

Peter Smith Publisher, Inc., 1975) » P» 38; Sschel Rhoodie , 
South West: The Last Frontier in Africa (New York, N.Y.: 

Twin Circle Publishing Co. , Inc . , 1967 ) , p> ^0 ; Peter Duignan 
& L. H. Gann, South West Africa - Namibia (New York, N.Y. : 
American African Affairs Association, Inc., 1978), p. 6, 7; 

J. H. P. Serfontein, Namibia? (Randburg, South Africa: Fokus 
Suid Publishers, 1976T1 II 

^First, p. 3^*37; Serfontein, p. 14 
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of Herero stock although they aren’t officially classified 
as such. The Herero consist of two tribes: Herero and 

Mbanderu. About forty percent of the total Herero population 
live in Botswana, with most of these being Mbanderu. The 
Herero are frequently described as extremely proud and some- 
what aloof. Until SWAPO's emergence as an international voice 
in the last ten or fifteen years, the traditional Herero 
leaders were the primary indigenous advocates of the 
African cause in the territory. As a group, they alone have 
offered persistant resistance to any housing, health, and 
hospital services proffered by the Administration. Originally 
nomadic herdsmen, about half those residing in the homeland 
still subsist as herdsmen while the rest have been absorbed 
into other aspects of the local economy. 

4. Kavango 

The Kavango are another Bantu-speaking people and 
include five tribes: Kwangali, Mbunza, Sambyu, Kbukushu , 

and Geiruku. They are generally considered to be "cousins" 
of the Ovambo and sources researched didn't indicate how 
or when any ancestral divergence may have taken place. The 
people are generally tillers, herdsmen or fishermen (Okovango 
River) and live in family villages. About a thousand men 
are usually away on contract labor. 

“’First, p. 27, 29; Rhoodie, p. 37: Serfontein, p.12, 13 

£ 

Serfontein, p. 11 
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5. Nama 



The Nama are a slight-s tatured , light-skinned Khoisan 
people and their language has the distinctive click sounds. 
Because of their light skin they are administered by the 
South African Department of Coloured Affairs although they 
are not of mixed ancestry. The Nama were once nomadic 
herdsmen and consisted of two different groups. One group 
roamed south-central Namibia and included the Rooi Nasie, 
Velskoendraers , Fransmanne , Groot Dode , Bondelswarts , and 
Topnaars . The others were called Orlam Namas and migrated 
from south of the Orange River about 175 years ago. These 
included the Witboois, Amraals , Af rikaanders , and the Berseba 
and Bethanie groups. The Nama are now generally spread through- 
out the southern half of the territory and many of them are 

7 

employed on White-owned sheep farms. 

6 . Coloured 

The Coloured are of mixed White and African descent. 

Most are immigrants from South Africa. They generally live 
in the metropolitan areas of Walvis Bay and Windhoek and 

g 

work as artisans, teachers and fishermen. ~ 

7 . East Canrivians 

Although they are a Bantu-speaking people, East 
Capri vians have no ethnic links with the other Bantu- 
speaking groups in the territory. The two primary tribes 
are the Masubia and Mafue. The people are primarily farmers 
and fishermen. At certain seasons the East Caprivi region 

7 Ibid. , p. 13; First, p. 32-34 

^First, p. 48 
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is virtually isolated from the rest of the territory by 

o 

waterlogged, swampy terrain. 

8. Bushmen 

The Bushmen or San are a Khoisan people with slight 
physical stature and pale skins. Tribal representations 
include Khung, Keikum, Barakwengo and other small groups. 

They all speak in clicks but the language differs from tribe 
to tribe. The Bushmen have traditionally existed as hunters 
and food gatherers in small family bands. Generally 
unaggressive , they have always fled from or been driven into 
the most inhospitable areas of the territory. Most of the 
Bushmen have retained their historic way of life although 
in the south many work on farms during the winter. 10 

9 . Rehoboth Basters 

The Rehoboth Basters descended from the racial mixing 
of Afrikaner trekkers and Nama women in the areas south of 
the Orange River. They are generally proud of their 
heritage and prefer to classify themselves as a separate 
entity from the other Coloureds. Their language is Afrikaans 
and their group character is greatly influenced by a fervent 
f ire-and-brimstone Calvinism, also inherited from the 
Afrikaner. More then any other Non-White group in the 
territory south of the northern restricted areas, the 

g 

Serfontein, p. 12 

10 Ibid. , p. 14; First, p. 46, 47; Rhoodie, p. 4l , 42; 
Fraenkel , p. 6. 
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Rehoboth Basters have managed to sustain their ethnic 
solidarity in a single geographic area.' 

10 . Kaokolanders 

As mentioned earlier, Kaokolanders are a Bantu- 
speaking people of Herero stock (the officially recognized 
Herero are sometimes referred to as the southern Herero, 
inferring that the Kaokolanders are the northern Herero). 

The people belong to either the Himba or the Tjimba tribes 

and are primarily herdsmen, often trekking with their stock 

12 

from one watering place to another. 

11 . Tswana 

The Tswana are a Bantu-speaking spill-over from 
ethnic groups in Botswana and South Africa and represent an 
extremely small percentage of the territorial population. 

The proposal of a separate homeland for them under the Odendaal 
plan is indicative of the lengths to which South Africa 

1 3 

planned to go in separating the different ethnic groups. - 

12. Whites 

Despite the presence of criteria similar to that 
used to differentiate among Non-White ethnic groups, the Whites 
are officially recognized as a single ethnic entity. The 
Whites include Germans and both English and Afrikaans 
speaking immigrants from South Africa. All three languages 
are recognized officially. The Afrikaners represent about 

11 First, p. 41-45; Fraenkel, p. 6; Serfontein, p. 14. 

12 

Serfontein, p. 12 

■^Gerhard Totemeyer, South West Africa/Namibia (Randburg, 
South Africa: Fokus Suid Publishers, 1977), p. 8 
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65 % of the White population. While many are farmers, the 

Afrikaners also fill most positions in the territory's 

administration and civil service. A great deal of them 

arrived only after WWII, a large proportion have retained 

South African citizenship, and many are there strictly in an 

administrative capacity. The Germans represent about 23 % of 

the White population and function primarily as farmers and 

businessmen. About thirty percent of the Germans arrived 

after WWII and about twenty-five percent still carry West 

German passports. It is not uncommon for German youths to be 

sent to West Germany for part of their education. The 

English-speaking Whites represent about twelve percent of the 

White population and are found almost completely in the urban 

areas as businessmen. The Germans and the English look down on 

the Afrikaners culturally but tend to support them politically 

and have come to rely on the firm administrative control 

exercised by the Afrikaners. Despite the fact that more than 

two-thirds of the Whites live in urban areas, White attitudes 

and political opinion have been most heavily influenced by 

the farming "frontiersmen" whose perceptions of single-handed 

development of the territory in the face of threat from all 

]_4 

sides have resulted in a rigid conservatism. 

13* General 

The territory contains more than a dozen ethno- 
linguistic groups , with many of them further divided into 
tribes or categories of varying distinctiveness. About 

■*"^First, p. 50~56; Rhoodie , p. 43-49; Duignan and Gann, 
p. 8,9; Fraenkel , p. 6. 
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seventy percent of all population groups use their mother 
tongue as their usual language. While majorities of some 
Non-White ethnic groups reside in their homelands (primarily 
in the north) the majorities of other groups (primarily in 
the central and southern areas) reside in the White area. 

As Serfontein pointed out, effectively there isn't a White 
area. There is an African area in the north and a "common" 
area in most of the rest of the territory. There is a 
possibility that the Non-White population may be larger than 
current figures indicate and there is a strong probability 
that the White population will shrink significantly after 
independence as it is anticipated that many German and South 
African citizens will return to those countries.^ 

C. THE HISTORY OF NAMI3IA 

1. The Africans 

It is generally accepted that the Bushmen were the 
first people to occupy any of the area now known as Namibia. 
They roamed over much of the land as hunters in small family 
bands. The eventual advance and settlement of more organized 
peoples slowly forced most of the 3ushmen into the scattered, 
remote areas with which they are now generally associated.^ 0 
Little is known of the origin of the Damara, except 
that they were one of the first peoples in the region after 

"^Duignan and Gann, p. 4; Fraenkel , p. 6 ; Serfontein, 
p. 16, 17; Totemeyer, p. 9 

lo First, p. 46 
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the Bushmen. They differ physically from the Bushmen and 

Nama, hut like the Bushmen they lacked a central tribal 

organization. It has been conjectured they may have arrived 

with the Nama, whose language they largely adopted and to whom 

17 

they have been historically subservient. 

The Nama were the first major, organized people to 
arrive in ancient Namibia. Although the time of their arrival 
hasn't been pinpointed, it was well before the arrival of the 
Bantu-speaking peoples. It is known that one group (including 
the clan later known as Bondelswarts) settled with their 
cattle herds in the area of what is now Southeastern Namibia, 
while another group of clans (later known as Orlams) continued 
south, stopping below the Orange River in what is now South 
Africa. 

The Ovambo appear to have been the next major group 
to arrive. A Bantu-speaking, agricultural people, they 
settled along the Cunene and Okavango Rivers and in areas in 
between which were washed by annual floods. The Kavango are 
culturally and linguistically realted to the Ovambo , and 
either derived from them (as the Kaokolanders did from the 
Herero) or arrived either with them or at about the same 
time. Although this time of arrival isn't clear, it may have 
been as early as the end of the first millenium A.D., at the 
same time so many other Bantu-speaking tribes from the central 



17 Ibid. , p. 34 
l8 Ibid. , p. 32 
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In any 



Africa areas were settling in southern Africa. ~ ^ 

case, they arrived well before the next Bantu-speaking group 

from central Africa, the Herero . These people entered 

present day Namibia in the mid-sixteenth century through 

Kaokoland, to the west of the Ovambo . Some (now known as 

Kaokolanders ) remained in that area, but most continued south 

with their cattle herds, settling in what is now known as 

20 

Damaraland, between the Ovambo and the Nama. 

Although there must have been occasional conflict 
between some of the groups discussed above, the first and 
primary inter- tribal conflict to receive historical document- 
ation was between the Nama and the Herero. The roots of the 
conflict lay in the requirements for more land and cattle to 
sustain the growth of these adjacent, nomadic, cattle-herding 
peoples. This was exacerbated by the return of the Orlam 
Namas from the Cape Colony in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, as they escaped the pressure of advancing 
White settlement. The Orlams spoke Cape Dutch, rode horses, 
and carried rifles. With this military superiority, they 
moved north under Jonker Afrikaander, marauding for cattle 
among the resident Nama tribes, and crowding them tighter 
against the Herero to the north. A serious drought in 1829 
drove Herero/Nama pastureland pressures past the breaking 
point and the older Nama tribes requested the assistance of 
the Orlams in defeating the Herero. The Orlams were soon 

19 

7 Void. , p. 38; Duignan and Gann, p. 10 

20 

First, p. 27 
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